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The Form of Growth 


Any profession or art eventually 
builds up a structure of conventional 
ways of doing things. These conven- 
tional forms are hard to shed. They 
often cling long beyond their effective- 
ness and, indeed, may actually impede 
advances in the profession. Such a 
convention was the practice of blood- 
letting in medicine: bleed the patient 
first, diagnose his ailment later! 

There is no reason why planning 
should be exempt from following the 
natural history of other arts; there is 
every reason to believe that it will be 
afflicted with debilitating rigidity the 
same as the rest. In fact, there are 
good reasons to believe that planning 
is peculiarly susceptible to intellectual 
arthritis. 

Conventions, traditions, habits—all 
are necessary. They permit us to be 
more efficient, to carry out much of 
our task automatically, and finally 
they free our talents for work on the 
unconventional problems. 

The greater the workload, the 
more we need to cherish traditional 
methods. Otherwise, it is impossible 
to get the work done. This is why 
planners and plan commissioners must 
be on guard against ossification. The 
demand for preparation and adminis- 
tration of plans is so great that self- 
examination seems dangerous — we 
might discover that we need remedial 
treatment that would make our task 
even more difficult. 

Nevertheless, sooner or later we 
must look at our conventions clearly. 
This becomes imperative when we 
see that they are not doing what we 
expect them to do. 


And it seems to me that our con- 


ventional land use controls are not 
doing what they should. 








There are several clues to the 
problem and to the answer. The key 
idea is contained in the word Gestalt. 


Gestalt is a German word that 
means literally form. But it now 
contains this idea: the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 
The Gestalt approach is a basic idea 
in city planning. Here it is that the 
city is guided best when it is guided 
as a whole—a whole in area, a whole 
in related functions. 


The Gestalt approach is also hasic 
to urban renewal, with conservation, 
rehabilitation, and redevelopment op- 
erating together; and all applied to all 
urban functions, to schools, utilities, 
transportation, housing, recreation, 
business, industry. 


However, most city growth is not 
through urban renewal, but is through 
suburban expansion. Although in a 
few cases we are able to present a 
comprehensive plan for suburban 
growth, which gives us the Gestalt 
approach, nowhere do we have com- 
prehensive unified land use controls. 
Instead we have (if we are lucky) a 
zoning ordinance, a subdivision con- 
trol regulation, a housing code, a 
building code, a fire code, and a 
half-dozen or a half-hundred other 
ordinances bearing on development, 
such as how far you must keep a 
saloon away from a school or a 


church. 


The merchant builder, who is 
clearly the person building our 
cities today, does not take a frac- 
tionalized view of his job. However, 
as he builds he must first clear a 
subdivision ordinance, then a zoning 
ordinance, then assorted building and 
housing codes. Obviously, it is pos- 
sible for a snag to arise toward the 
end of this series that may necessitate 
expensive back-tracking, a snag that 


could have been forestalled if the 
entire development had been cleared 
at the start. 


It seems to me that there may be 
more recognition of the Gestalt — 
entire development — growth by lay 
plan commissioners than by the 
harassed technicians. This shows up 
when the commission questions a 
developer closely about his complete 
plans before they approve his sub- 
division plat. Theoretically, a sub- 
division plat should stand on its 
own legs. This, however, is a hold- 
over from the days when our cities 
were built piecemeal, each lot owner 
hiring his own architect and engag- 
ing his own builder. Cities do not 
grow that way nowadays. 


City council members also are 
aware of the Gestalt aspect in growth 
of their cities. This is why they listen 
attentively when a developer presents 
his request for a zoning change, and 
why they look with interest on his 
lovely picture of the tract housing 
cum shopping center project he pro- 
poses. And this is probably why the 
city council is persuaded to grant the 
zoning change. They see not a drafts- 
man’s correction of a map, but a 
total development that experience of 
the immediate past tells them will be 
carried out. 


It is time for us now to recognize 
fully that the series of discreet steps 
in which we built cities during the 
first 45 years of this century, is no 
longer with us. The form of urban 
growth is a continuous integral proc- 
ess that starts with raw land today 
and moves expeditiously without a 
break to a housing-commerce-indus- 
try-public facilities urban machine. 

We have made some faltering steps 
in this direction. For example, we 
have large-scale development provi- 
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Growth—continued 


sions in many zoning ordinances. 
We have special requirements for the 
presentation of a request for a 
“shopping center” zone that asks for 
a lot of things we never thought of 
asking for before. We ask for archi- 
tectural plan, economic analyses, 
proof of financial responsibility—re- 
quests that would have horrified zon- 
ers 30 years ago. Currently there is 
a proposed zoning ordinance with a 
variable minimum lot size in the same 
district, the minimum to depend on 
whether sanitary sewers are available 
—a regulation heretofore found only 
in subdivision ordinances. 


For these many years we have 
sought to “coordinate” the controls 
on platting, building, health, safety, 
and so on. We had found, for 
example, that in 1927 our platting 
regulation permitted subdivision into 
lots 40 feet by 100 feet but that by 
the time the lot came to be built on, 
in 1947, our zoning ordinance speci- 
fied a minimum lot-size of 7,500 
square feet. Actually it was 30 years 
too late to “coordinate.” 

One of these days some city will 
adopt a development control ordi- 
nance — one single (but not simple) 
code by which the makers of our 
cities, the merchant builders, will be 
guided. With this we will advance 
the next step toward rational control 


of urban growth. (DOH) 


planning 






St. Louts should have a metropolitan 
district government to handle area- 
wide services, the Metropolitan St. 
Louis Survey group has recommended 
after 15 months of study. A council 
of 14 members, 12 elected and two 
appointed, would be responsible for 
drafting a master plan and have juris- 
diction over such services in the met- 
ropolitan area as streets and roads; 
public transportation; capital im- 
provements; industrial sites; sewer 
district; and civil defense. Local gov- 
ernments would retain jurisdiction 
over local services. The survey group 
undertook the study under grants 
from the Ford Foundation and from 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 


Charitable Trust. 


Newport News AND WARWICK, 
Vircinia will consolidate on July 1, 
1958 to become a “new” city with the 
name of Newport News. It will be 
one of the largest cities in the state, 
with a population of about 115,000 
and the biggest in area—65 square 
miles. A seven-man council will be 
elected in November and next April 
officers will be chosen. 


Officials of 14 muncipalities in four 
counties in the DENVER area have pro- 
posed a metropolitan district govern- 
ment. A study of the needs of the 
area has been proposed, which would 
have to be followed by state enabling 
legislation before a government could 
be set up. ‘“ 


Students at WasHINcTON UNIVER- 
sity in St. Louis began paying a $3 
semester parking fee in September to 
keep their cars on the campus. The 
more than 2,500 cars parked daily on 
the campus have caused a serious 
problem. 


A “shoppers’ paradise” is being 
created on an experimental basis in 
SPRINGFIELD, OREGON. Two and a 
half blocks of the main street are 
being closed off to all vehicular traf- 
fic and they are being converted to a 


pedestrian mall, with benches, art and 
industrial exhibits, and new landscap- 
ing. If the experiment is successful, 
the mall will be made permanent. 


PROVIDENCE city officials have 
leased air space over a city street to 
a private firm to build an elevated 
parking deck. When the lease expires 
in 25 years, the parking deck will be- 
come the property of the city. Mean- 
while the city shares in the gross 
receipts. 


The 1956 AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME 
was up about 8 per cent over 1955, 
the Bureau of the Census estimates. 
About one-fifth of the 43 million fam- 
ilies in the country had incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year; 8 per cent 
had incomes of $10,000 or more; two 
fifths had incomes ranging between 
$5,000 and $10,000; and the remain- 
der had incomes in the $2,000 to 
$5,000 bracket. 


Domestic AIRLINE TRAVEL is ex- 
pected to increase by four and one- 
half times—or by 70 billion passen- 
ger miles—by 1965, the transport di- 
vision of Boeing Airplane Company 
estimates. The company’s _ study 
shows the great increases will take 
place from 1959 to 1963, the result 
of the introduction of jet planes. 


Coming Meeiings 

The American Institute of Planners 
will have as the theme of its annual 
meeting, to be held in Chicago Octo- 
ber 13 through 17, “Planning Comes 
of Age.” Quigg Newton, president 
of the University of Colorado and 
former mayor of Denver, will be the 
keynote speaker. Dr. Seward Hilt- 
ner, theologian and civic and profes- 
sional leader, will be the luncheon 
speaker on the subject of the respon- 
sihilities of a professional man. Al- 
bert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency administrator, will 
be the banquet speaker. Workshops 
will cover a wide variety of subjects. 


“Trends of the Times—Housing 
and Urban Renewal and the Broad 
Horizon Today” is the theme of the 
24th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, to be held 
October 20 through 23 in St. Louis. 
Governor George M. Leader of Penn- 


sylvania is to be the banquet speaker. 
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The Atom Moves 
In to Industry 


Atomic energy is moving in from 
the desert and other remote areas of 
the country to become a civilian in- 
dustry near or on the fringes of met- 
ropolitan areas. And with the move, 
planners and other city and state offi- 
cials will be confronted with problems 
of zoning, sites, transportation and 
traffic, and performance standards 
for the plants. 

Although predictions are that in 
the next 25 years only a small part 
of the electric power in the United 
States will be supplied by atomic re- 
actors, since the country has an abun- 
dant supply of cheaper fuels, more 
and more atomic industrial plants will 
be built. The United States must find 
cheaper processes, keep apace of 
atomic developments in other coun- 
tries, and stay in the world market for 
atomic power equipment to aid under- 
developed countries, where atomic 
power is sorely needed. 


By January 1, 1957, 12 commercial 
nuclear reactors for the generation of 
electrical power were in the planning 
or construction stages, others were 
scheduled for operation within six 
years, and another 35 reactors for 
research purposes were also being 
built or planned. Moreover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has of- 
fered new incentives to private indus- 
try to build more atomic power plants. 


Many of the problems of atomic 
plant location are the same or similar 
to those of any other industry. The 
outstanding exception is that of dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes, known as 
“atomic garbage.” The A.E.C., in 
licensing industrial ownership of 
atomic facilities under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, insisted that ap- 
plications for private ownership of 
such facilities include a description of 
the “procedures for disposal of radio- 
active solid waste and final disposal of 
liquid waste effluent.” 

In general, power reactors will be 
located near or in areas in which 
consumer demand for electrical power 
is great. But because large quantities 
of water are needed in the production 
of the power, the practice of locating 
plants along rivers, lakes, and oceans 
will undoubtedly continue. 

The problems of disposal of radio- 
active wastes are compounded by the 
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Photos from Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, New York 


fact that the wastes are not “disposed” 
of in the usual sense of the word, be- 
cause the characteristics and period of 
radioactivity are fixed by nature and 
cannot be changed by any practical 
means. Instead, wastes of major sig- 
nificance are reduced to smaller vol- 
ume and more manageable state so 
that they can be stored or released 
through the air, water, or soil. 

A variety of atomic garbage dis- 
posal means are now used by the 
A.E.C. for its facilities; and a number 
of methods are being experimented 
with. Atomic garbage is put in under- 
ground storage tanks; dumped into 
rivers, lakes, and creeks; put into 
seepage pits in the ground; buried; 
and dumped at sea. 

Liquid waste with a high level of 
radioactivity is disposed of in huge 
underground steel storage tanks at one 
of three of the A.E.C.’s sites: Hanford, 
Washington, Arco, Idaho, and Aiken, 
South Carolina. Since the beginning 
of the atomic era, 65 million gallons 
of such waste have been put in storage 
in this country. And predictions are 
that with the growth of industrial 
atomic power, as much as 200 million 
gallons could be accumulated by 1980 
and that by the year 2000 there could 
be 2.4 billion gallons of waste, making 
containment an almost geographical 
impossibility. 

Low-level liquid wastes can be kept 
in temporary storage and then re- 
leased into nearby streams or put into 
open seepage pits, and some has been 
dumped at sea in drums. Solid wastes, 
most of which have low or medium 
radioactivity levels and consist of such 
things as contaminated machine parts 
and trash, have been put in atomic 
cemeteries or dumped at sea. Atomic 
garbage has been put in both the 











Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In the 
picture top, radioactive wastes in steel 
drums that are shielded with concrete 
are being put aboard an LST for dis- 
posal at sea. 

Gaseous waste is released into the 
atmosphere through high stacks at 
times when atmospheric conditions 
are such as to assure dilution of the 
material at safe altitudes. 

Not only are there space problems 
in burying atomic garbage, but dis- 
posal in streams and oceans have seri- 
ous drawbacks. In fact, no method in 
use is cheap; and none is considered 
a satisfactory permanent method. 

Other methods are under study, 
however. The picture above shows a 
spaghetti like extruded substance of 
montmorillonite clay. Radioactive 
atoms in liquid waste are absorbed 
in the “spaghetti” and the liquids left 
may prove to be safely disposable 
through conventional sewage systems. 
The clay can be baked and stored, 
since high temperatures seem to 
“lock” in the radioactivity perma- 
nently. Salt mines and subterranean 
salt beds have been suggested as burial 
grounds but have not yet been tried; 
a pilot plant for the continuous re- 
moval of wastes from uranium has 
been built at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. And a suggestion has 
been made that wastes be shot into 
interplanetary space — when rockets 
can be built for the purpose. 








Geddes Book, Others 
On ASPO Sales List 


Four more books have been added 
to the list that ASPO is making avail- 
able to its members, some at discounts. 
Three of the books are publications of 
Lund Humphries, London, and are 
distributed in the United States only 
by ASPO. 

Pioneer of Sociology—T he Life and 
Letters of Patrick Geddes, reviewed 
below, was published this year by 
Lund Humphries and is available to 
ASPO members for $2.65. The price 
to others is $3. 

Another of the Lund Humphries 
books is Patrick Geddes in India, 
edited by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt. Pub- 
lished in 1947, it is Geddes’ own de- 
scription of town planning. The price 
is $1.50. Village Housing in the 
Tropics, by Jane B. Drew, E. Maxwell 
Fry, and Harry L. Ford, has special 
reference to West Africa. It deals not 
only with housing, but with siting of 
villages and the special problems of 
the country. Published in 1947 by 
Lund Humphries, it is available for 
$1.50. 

Land Use Controls, by Frank Hor- 
ack and Val Nolan, published in 
1955 by the West Publishing Com- 
pany. is also now available through 
ASPO at $4.50 to members. Regu- 
lar price of the book is $4.75. It was 
reviewed in the January 1956 News- 
LETTER. 

Orders for the books listed above. 
as well as those on page 69 of the 
August NEWSLETTER and page 27 of 
the March NewsLetter, should be 
sent to the Society with a purchase 
order or payment. 





Pioneer of Sociology—The Life 
and Letters of Patrick Geddes. 
Philip Mairet. Lund Humphries. 
Available in United States from 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1957. 226 pp., illus. $2.65 to 
members; $3 to others. 

A Scot born in 1854 who began his 
career as a biologist studying with 
Huxley, Geddes eventually became a 
leading figure in the new British town 
planning movement. To it he brought 
a scientific bent and a synthesizing 
outlook—both of which are funda- 
mental to present day planning. His 
contributions are countless. He was 


Annual Reports 

Grand Rapids, Michigan: Annual 
Progress Report. City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall. 1956. 

Milwaukee: Annual Review, 1956. 
Board of Public Land Commissioners, 
155 East Kilbourn Avenue. 1957. 

Monmouth County, New Jersey: 
Annual Report 1956. County Plan- 
ning Board, Hall of Records, Free- 
hold. 1957. 

Providence: Rebuilding Provi- 
dence, 1956. Redevelopment Agency, 
City Hall. 1957. 

Salinas, California: Plan Ahead— 
Annual Report, 1956-57. Planning 
Department, City Hall. 1957. 

Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
fornia: Annual Report 1956. Plan- 
ning Commission and Department of 
Planning, Courthouse. 1957. 

Somerset County, New Jersey: 
Annual Report 1956. Planning Board, 
Administration Building, Somerville. 
1957. 

South Bend, Indiana: Annual 
Report 1956. City Planning Commis- 
sion and Board of Zoning Appeals. 
City Hall. 1956. 

Suffolk County, New York: 
Progress Report 1956. Planning 
Board, 3] Oaks Street, Patchogue. 
1956. 

Toronto Township and Malton, 
Canada: Annual Report 1956. Town- 
ship Planning Board and Malton 
Planning Board, City Hall, Toronto, 
Ontario. 1956. 

Vancouver, Washington: Annual 
Report, 1956-1957. City Planning 
Commission, Municipal Building. 
1957. 

Waukesha County, Wisconsin: 
Annual Report 1956. County Park 
and Planning Commission, Court- 
house, Waukesha. 1956. 

Louisville and Jefferson County, 
Kentucky: Annual Report, 1956. 
Planning and Zoning Commission, 
900 Fiscal Court Building. 1957. 

Seattle: Annual Report, 1956. 
Planning Commission, 503 County- 
City Building. 1957. 


Two New URA Posts 


A rehabilitation and conservation 
branch has been established and the 
post of director of public affairs has 
been created in the Urban Renewal 
Administration, Commissioner Rich- 
ard L. Steiner has announced. 

The rehabilitation-conservation 
branch, of which Henry E. Price of 
Aiken, South Carolina has been ap- 
pointed director, was set up “in recog- 
nition of the increasing importance of 
neighborhood rehabilitation to the 
urban renewal program,” Mr. Steiner 
said. Eighty-two renewal projects in- 
volving rehabilitation had been ap- 
proved for federal aid by the end of 
1956. The new branch will develop 
techniques and methods to assist com- 
munities in their rehabilitation proj- 
ects, give technical advice, and serve 
as a clearing house on information 
based on local experience. 

Karl S. Brown, who has been in the 
administrator’s office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency since 
1955, was named director of public 
affairs. Mr. Steiner said the post was 
created to meet the growing demand 
from all quarters for information on 
what is being accomplished through 
slum clearance and rehabilitation. 


Housing Census Proposals 


Although a final determination has 
not been made on what data will be 
collected in the 1960 housing census, 
a number of suggestions and changes 
from the 1950 census may be included 
in the final version. Included among 
the changes are (1) omission of data 
about television and refrigeration; 
(2) addition of “type of rental hous- 
ing” as a means of classifying multi- 
unit structures; (3) provision of a 
count of bedrooms, which is consid- 
ered more useful as a measure of size 
than a total room count; (4) sub- 
stitution of gross rent for contract 
rent data; (5) addition of data about 
duration of occupancy; and (6) 
inclusion of data on air conditioning. 





the first urban renewalist, a pioneer 
in regional planning, a prime advo- 
cate of survey before plan. As a pub- 
licizer of planning he has no peer. 

The original thinkers in a new field 
lay foundations. What they have done 
becomes a part of inherited knowl- 
edge. This to a certain extent is true 
of Geddes, and it has been said that 
many American planners who have 


never heard his name employ his ideas 
daily. But the revival of interest in 
Geddes is due not so much to his part 
in the development of town planning 
as to his fresh and illuminating ap- 
proach to the betterment of city living. 

This book will introduce Geddes to 
those who have not met him and is 4 
welcome new biography for those to 


whom he is an old friend. (MM) 
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Concern Grows Over 
Parks Land Squeeze 


Concern with the insufficient space 
for parks and recreation facilities is 
being felt at state and local levels. 

Governor Harriman of New York 
called the governors of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania together in 
late September to discuss acute re- 
gional problems—among them parks 
and recreation. 

In the New York metropolitan area 
suburban beaches and parks have be- 
come so crowded that in some only 
residents of the communities can use 
them; New York city residents and 
other outsiders are barred. (Although 
the claim is that only 432 of the 9,883 
acres of parks in Westchester County 
are closed to outsiders.) Of the 7,000 
square miles in the metropolitan area, 
only about 400 are used for parks and 
recreation. Estimates are that at least 
80 more square miles must be set 
aside in the next 25 years. Within 
New York city the situation is so 
acute that there is no possibility of 
a new sizeable park—50 acres or more 
—according to Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner of parks. And the day is near- 
ing, he says, when the city will have 
to raze buildings to get a playground. 

Wisconsin is also feeling the 
squeeze, and the state conservation 
commission, which operates the parks, 
says the parks are going downhill. 
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. ESTIMATED 1954 POPULATION 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ACRE OF PARK LAND 
NORWALK AND OTHER COMMUNITIES 
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Attendance has increased by 61 per 
cent since 1949, but expenditures have 
gone up by only 3 per cent, which in 
“real” dollars is a decline. Moreover, 
in the lake counties of the state, pres- 
sure is mounting from those who do 
not own property surrounding the 
lakes to use them for boating and 
other recreational purposes. Lake 
waters belong to the public, but in 
many cases all or nearly all the land 
around them is privately owned. 


The Norwalk, Connecticut planning 
commission, also concerned about the 
lack of parks for its residents, drew 
up the chart above to show how un- 
favorably Norwalk compared with 
other New York and Connecticut 
towns on parks. Norwalk, at the bot- 
tom of the scale, had more than 325 
persons for every acre of park land; 
while White Plains, New York, at the 
top, had only 50 residents for every 
acre of park. 





Capital Budgeting 

Austin, Texas: Third Annual 
Capital Improvements Program 1956- 
1961. City Planning Department. 
Municipal Building. 1956. 

Baltimore: Capital Improvement 
Program. City Planning Commission, 
400 Municipal Building. 1956. $2.50. 

Brookline, Massachusetts: Report 
on a Six-Year Financial Program, 
1957-1962. Town Planning Board. 
William S. Parker, Consultant. 1956. 

El Paso, Texas: Capital Improve- 
ment Program, 1957 to 1963. Depart- 
ment of Planning, 212 North Kansas 
Street. 1957. $1.50. 

Maryland: 1958 Fiscal Year Long- 
Term Capital Improvement Program. 
State Planning Commission, 100 Equi- 
table Building, Baltimore 2. 1956. 50 
cents. 

Milwaukee: Capital Improvement 
Program as of January 1, 1957—A 
Statement of 1956 Expenditures. City 
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of Milwaukee, Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Room 206, City Hall. 1957. 


Park Forest, Illinois: A Five-Year 
Capital Improvements Program, 1957- 
1961. Plan Commission, Village Hal!. 
1957. 

Pittsburgh: 1957-61 Capital 
Improvement Program; Reports on 
Capital Improvement Requirements 
1957-1961 (Water System, Urban Re- 
development and Renewal, Parks and 
Recreation, Lands and Buildings, 
Traffic Planning, Libraries, Public 
Works) ; Public Capital Improvements 
Planning and Financing by Major 
Governments in the Principal Metro- 
politan Areas (Supplement). Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, Inc., 1029 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19. 
1956. 

Providence: Capital Improvement 
Program—1956 to 1962. City Plan 
Commission, Suite 103, City Hall. 
1956. 


School Notes 


The Land Economics Foundation 
of Lambda Alpha fraternity is offer- 
ing its annual award of $650 to a 
full-time graduate student at an ac- 
credited university in the United 
States for research in some aspect of 
land economics. Applications for the 
1957-1958 award must be received 
not later than November 15, 1957. 
Application forms and further infor- 
mation are available from Richard L. 
Nelson, chairman, Land Economics 
Foundation, 73 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3. 

A ten-lecture urban planning sem- 
inar is being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana, from September 27 through 
January 10. Visiting lecturers are 
members of the staffs of the Detroit 
planning commission, the Chicago 
department of planning, and the 
Detroit medical center committee. 











FRED ALLISON is the new assistant 
city engineer-planning aide in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. He was formerly 
an engineer on Virginia construction 
projects. 

JEROME BAIMAN and STANLEY 
CoLTER have joined the staff of the 
Albuquerque planning department as 
assistant planners. 


Water H. Biucuer, ASPO con- 
sultant and president of the American 
Institute of Planners, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Stratton as a 
commissioner of the newly created 
Northeast Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. The Agency 
was authorized by the 1957 Illinois 
legislature for six counties in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. 


GeorcE BRENNER, formerly plan- 
ning director for Redding, California, 
has accepted a position as planning 
director in Mountain View, California. 


James Dane has been promoted 
from assistant director to director of 
the Kokomo and Howard County, 
Indiana plan commissions. He re- 
places Joun Dempsey, who resigned 
to accept a position in Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. 


F. Joun Devaney has joined the 
staff of Community Planning Associ- 
ates, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey as 
principal planner. He was land plan- 
ning administrator for the department 
of planning in San Antonio. 


ARNOLD Farintuck, Hans Hosse, 
and Miss Marion SEYMOUR are new 
staff members of the planning branch 
of the city department of planning 
and works in Ottawa, Canada. 

RicHarD A. GUCKER has been ap- 
pointed county planner by the Allen 
County plan commission, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Mr. Gucker was formerly on 
the staff of the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Hersert G. HOTCHNER has re- 
signed as assistant planning director 
in E] Paso, Texas to accept an ap- 
pointment as director of planning for 
Yolo County, California, with offices 
in Woodland. Under a cooperative 
plan, Mr. Hotchner will also be direc- 





Bruno Funaro, associate professor 
of architecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity, died in New York on August 12. 
Professor Funaro was co-author with 
Geoffrey Baker of two standard texts 
on modern architecture: Motels and 
Shopping Centers. 





tor of planning for Woodland, Win- 
ters, and Davis, which are within the 
county. 


Bruce E. How ett has been ap- 
pointed a project director for Morris 
Knowles, Inc., planning consultants. 
He is in charge of the northwestern 
office of the city planning division at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. Mr. Howlett 
was previously assistant planner in 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 


C. D. Loexs has accepted the posi- 
tion of planning director of the newly 
formed Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Planning Commission, serving the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. He was 
formerly planning director in St. Paul. 


DeWitt McGee, Jr., has estab- 
lished a department of urban planning 
within the firm of Russell & Axon, 
consulting engineers, at the company’s 
Daytona Beach office. Mr. McGee 


was in Jackson, Tennessee. 


ArtTHuR R. MERKLE, new director 
of urban renewal in Phoenix, was 
chief of the planning and development 
section of the Sacramento redevelop- 
ment agency. 


DeaN SWARTZEL has resigned as 


Chicago regional director of commu- 
nity facilities for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to head up the 
Metropolitan Center for Neighbor- 
hood Renewal, a new service of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council. ALAN GOLDFARB, 
formerly with the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration in New York, has been 
appointed assistant director of the 
center. 


Frep UTevsky has been appointed 
assistant planning director of the 
Pittsburgh planning department. Mr. 
Utevsky recently completed work in 
Wheeling, West Virginia as a resident 
planner for Francis Dodd McHugh, 
consultant. 


L. RAMACHANDRASA VAGALE is as- 
sistant professor of planning in the 
School of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, New Delhi, India, established by 
the government of India in collabora- 
tion with the Institute of Town Plan- 
ners of India. 


Tuomas B. VaucHAN has joined 
the staff of the Passaic County, New 
Jersey planning board as senior plan- 
ning technician. He was formerly 
with Morrow Planning Associates in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. Donan 
Fercuson of Paterson, New Jersey 
will work with Mr. Vaughan as plan- 
ning technician. 


Davin C. Wotrsoun, formerly of 
Chicago, is now associate planner for 
Mahoning County planning commis- 
sion in Youngstown, Ohio. 





Zoning in New England 


by ASPO upon request. 





New England likes to maintain its character. Thus one of the supreme 
courts of that area held, in a decision reviewed in the September ZONING 
Dicest, that a drugstore is a more detrimental use than a grocery store 
that had been in existence for a great many years. In Massachusetts 
the attorney general passes upon local zoning ordinances, but his dis- 
approval is limited to procedural requirements, according to a decision 
of the highest court of that state. There is a New York decision in which 
the court held that hardship need not be shown for an area variance. 

The September Dicest also contains several decisions relating to the 
extension of nonconforming uses. A Pennsylvania court held that zoning 
must “look to the present and not to the future”; and there are several 
eminent domain cases in which zoning was held to be an element in 
the determination of value. The issue also includes several decisions 
on restrictive covenants and the effect of zoning upon them. The phrase 
“stay of proceedings” is defined; and there is an interesting decision 
in which it was held that even though a legislative body vioiates its rules 
of procedure, that violation does not invalidate a zoning amendment. 

ZoninG DicEst is a subscription service, rates for which will be given 
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Subdivision: building permit, cer- 
tificate of occupancy improperly 
issued. 

Cella v. Township of Cedar Grove, 
Superior Court of New Jersey, June 


20, 1957, 133 A.2d 389. 


In February 1955 the Lowes sub- 
mitted a proposed subdivision plan to 
the Cedar Grove planning board. The 
subdivision plat was tentatively ap- 
proved, but this approval did not au- 
thorize any building within the sub- 
division. Final approval of the plat 
was necessary. 

The Lowes failed to obtain final 
approval, but proceeded with the con- 
struction of two buildings on the basis 
of building permits “inexplicably ob- 
tained.” An application was made to 
the building inspector for a certificate 
of occupancy for one of the buildings. 
This was refused. A considerable 
amount of jockeying took place there- 
after and finally the Lowes sought a 
certificate of occupancy from the 
board of adjustment, which assumed 
it had jurisdiction and ordered that 
the certificate of occupancy be issued. 

Plaintiffs, who would benefit from 
the construction of streets in the Lowe 
subdivision and the township of Cedar 
Grove, brought this action contesting 
the right of the board of adjustment 
to issue a certificate of occupancy. 

The court pointed out that this is 
not a zoning case. The board of ad- 
justment offered an ingenious argu- 
ment for assuming jurisdiction. It 
found that there was no violation of 
a zoning ordinance, but assumed that 
it could take jurisdiction in any case 
where the building inspector refused 
to issue a certificate of occupancy. 

The court pointed out that the re- 
fusal to issue the certificate was not 
predicated upon any infraction of the 
zoning act; it was occasioned by non- 
compliance with the requirements of 
a subdivision, namely lack of proper 
street facilities. “This was not even 
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remotely connected to a zoning case.” 
The court said that some sensible 
solution must eventually be worked 
out. “That solution, however, cannot 
be by the erratic method which has 
been employed by the Lowes. They 
have tried to travel down two separate 
paths at the same time. . .” 


Planning variance requirements 
differ from those for zoning; offi- 
cial map; lot on unimproved street. 

Phillips v. Board of Adjustment of 
the Town of Westfield et al., Superior 
Court of New Jersey, Appellate Divi- 
sion, April 11, 1957, 130 A.2d 866. 

This is a reversal of a decision sum- 
marized in the February NEWSLETTER, 
page 15. 

Defendants sought permission to 
erect a one-family dwelling on an 
unimproved street. The building in- 
spector refused to issue a permit be- 
cause the statute requires that dwell- 
ings be on improved streets. An 
appeal was taken to the local board 
of adjustment, which, under the stat- 
ute, is authorized to grant a variance 
where there is a showing of practical 
difficulty or unnecessary hardship. 
The board ordered that the permit be 
granted. 

Plaintiff brought suit in the supe- 
rior court, which found that there was 
a hardship, but reversed the board 
of adjustment on the ground that the 
unnecessary hardship was not peculiar 
to the lot in question. 

The appellate division reversed the 
superior court, pointing out that in 
the case of a variance from the official 
map act it is not necessary to show 
that the lot is peculiarly affected. The 
court said that the nature of the con- 
sequences of granting a variance 
from a zoning ordinance may be far 
different from those involved in an 
exception under the official map or 
building permit act. 


Civic center may be built over lake. 
City of Madison v. State of Wis- 

consin, Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 

June 4, 1957, 83 N.W.2d 674. 

The city of Madison brought an 
action against the state of Wisconsin 
to determine its right to erect an 
auditorium and civic center within a 
filled area of Lake Monona. 

In 1927 a state statute established a 
dock line on Lake Monona. The city 
proceeded to fill a portion of the lake 


and use the area so created for recre- 
ational purposes. In 1931, the 1927 
act was amended to authorize the city 
to construct and maintain in or over 
Lake Monona, parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, municipal boat- 
houses, piers, wharves, public build- 
ings, highways, streets, drives, and 
boulevards. The city proposed to fill 
an area of approximately 300 feet for 
the construction of the auditorium. 

The state contended that the city 
had no right to erect an auditorium 
within the area, saying that the phrase 
“public buildings” in the 1931 act 
related to public buildings that were 
associated with parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches. The courts, how- 
ever, held that the proposed audito- 
rium fell within the authority of the 
statute, but did not decide whether 
a municipal office building could be 
constructed. 


Party of interest broadly inter- 
preted; trailer camp ordinance 
may be questioned by resident of 
abutting township. 


Walker, Inc. v. Borough of Stan- 
hope, Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
March 25, 1957, 130 A.2d 372. 


This is a reversal of a decision sum- 
marized in the January NEWSLETTER, 
page 7. 

The borough of Stanhope, New 
Jersey adopted an ordinance defining 
a trailer camp and establishing strict 
regulations for its use. It imposed an 
annual license fee for a trailer camp 
of $200 and an inspection fee of $1 
a day for each trailer. 

Plaintiff is a retail dealer in house 
trailers in an adjoining township, 
located four miles from defendant 
borough. He brought suit to test the 
constitutionality of the ordinance. 

The superior court and the appellate 
division of the superior court held that 
plaintiff had not sustained direct and 
certain injury. The Supreme Court 
reversed, saying: “In our State, per- 
haps more than any other, the pre- 
rogative writ has been broadly made 
available as a comprehensive safe- 
guard against wrongful official action 
...” The court said that in its opin- 
ion, plaintiff had sufficient standing 
to maintain its action, and that justice 
would appear to dictate that plaintiff 
be afforded an opportunity to be heard 
on the merits of the claim. 

The late Chief Justice Vanderbilt 


dissented. 
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Real Estate and City Planning. 
Richard L. Nelson and Frederick T. 
Aschman. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 1957. 492 
pp-, tables. $10. 

It is difficult to evaluate a book 
such as this. In spite of the blurb on 
the dust jacket, it is written for real 
estate people, not planners. This 
brings forth such statements as “Plan- 
ning is intended to lead to the highest 
and best use of the real estate of which 
the community is composed .. .” 
Both authors are Chicagoans so there 
is naturally a preponderance of Chi- 
cago material, both overt and unspe- 
cified. However, the weighting is so 
heavy that the applicability of many 
statements to cities other than Chicago 
is doubtful. Most of the material is 
quite generalized, with a notable ex- 
ception: the authors’ scorecard for 
“community desirability.” This is the 
type of appraisal that most experi- 
enced public administrators would not 
touch with a ten-foot pole. 

If unreconstructed real estate men 
are educated by the book, it will serve 
a useful purpose, but it certainly is 


not a book for planners. (DOH) 


Neighborhood Planning. 
V. Joseph Kostka. Available from the 
author, School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg 9. 
1957. 142 pp., illus. $4. 

Having defined the neighborhood 
as “an urban unit with a functional 
arrangement of its environmental ele- 
ments,” the author of this attractively 
illustrated book gives careful consid- 
eration to all the important problems 
involved in planning such a unit. Pro- 
fessor Kostka deals with specifics in 
his discussions of the many facets of 
neighborhood planning, and gives 
many examples of neighborhood plan- 
ning in Canadian and United States 
cities. The book is a companion to 
Planning Residential Subdivisions, 
published in 1954. 


Location and Space Economy. 
Walter Isard. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1956. 350 pp., charts, tables. $8.75. 

Professor Isard’s general theory re- 
lating to industrial location, market 
areas, land use, trade, and urban 
structure are covered in this first vol- 


ume on location of industry, which he 
admits is of little direct utility in 
handling specific problems of reality. 
However, a second book on the prin- 
ciples of regional science and general 
regional theory is to be written that, 
against the background of this vol- 
ume, may be more useful to planners. 


Population Redistribution and 
Economic Growth, U. S., 1870-1950. 
Vol. 1, Methodological Considerations 
and Reference Tables. Everett S. Lee, 
Ann Ratner Miller, Carol P. Brainerd, 
Richard A. Easterlin. American Phil- 
osophical Society, 104 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia 6. 1957. 759 pp. 
$5. 

The first of two volumes of an 
enormously complex analysis of cen- 
sus data. The authors think that there 
are many interdependent linkages be- 
tween population redistribution and 
economic growth; and they demon- 
strate these linkages. 

In this first volume there are in- 
cluded methodology and the derived 
data and tables. The second volume 
(not yet published) will contain the 
analysis and discussion of the impli- 


cations of the study. (DOH) 


Comprehensive Plan—Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee. State Planning 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville 3. 1957. Approx. 50 pp., 
maps. $1. 

An interesting and practical plan 
for a small independent city (1950 
population 5,164). Prepared under 
the HHFA 701 planning assistance 


program. 


Highway Study — Rockland 
County, New York. County Planning 
3oard. New Hempstead Road, New 
City, New York. 1957. 18 pp., tables, 
maps. 


Pattern for Progress — An Eco- 
nomic Base Study, Wichita, Kansas 
Metropolitan Area. Wichita and 
Sedgeville Planning Commissions, 239 
West Williams, Wichita 2. 1957. 220 
pp., tables, charts. $2.50. 


Planning in Manitoba. Gerald 
A. P. Carrothers. School of Architec- 
ture, University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg. Canada. 1956. 149 pp., charts. 


Publications listed on this page are available 
from the publishers; not from the ASPO office. 


TVA: The First Twenty Years. 
Edited by Roscoe C. Martin. Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, Drawer 2877, 
University. 1956. 282 pp. $4.50. 

A series of essays by staff members 
of TVA based upon lectures originally 
delivered at Florida State University 
in a course in public administration. 
The participants represented both 
management and major programs and 
their lectures constituted a systematic 
analysis of the organization and oper- 
ation of TVA. It is not an impartial 
analysis, since the authors are TVA 
men who devoted substantial parts of 
their working lives to it. 


Sydney’s Great Experiment — 
The Progress of the Cumberland 
County Plan. Denis Winston. Angus 
and Robertson, Ltd., 89 Castereagh 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 1957. 146 
pp., illus. About $5.25. 

Mr. Winston, in this book, assesses 
one of the early attempts at “regional” 
planning and government. Sydney 
and Cumberland County, which have 
an area of some 1,650 square miles 
and contain a quarter of the popula- 
tion of Australia, first started an ex- 
periment in regional planning when 
the Cumberland County Council was 
authorized and set up in 1945. The 
plan for the region that the council 
drew up was approved in 1951. It is 
that plan and the administration of it 
that the author discusses: in terms of 
what he thinks is good, bad, or not 
yet decided. Regional planners will 
find much of interest. 


Target for Tomorrow—A Master 
Plan for the Endicott Urban Area. 
College of Architecture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 1957. 75 


pp., maps, charts. 


City Plan for Waukesha, Wis 
consin. Ladislas Segoe and Asso- 
ciates, Gwynne Building, Main Street 
at Sixth, Cincinnati 2. 1957. Approx. 
265 pp.. illus. $10. 


Research and Surveys for the 
Comprehensive General Plan — 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. (Report 
No. 1.) Morris Knowles, Inc., 314 
Drake Building, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
1957. 195 pp., maps, charts, tables. 
$6. 
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